is blood alcohol concentration, or BAG. This measurement is typically expressed in terms of the weight of alcohol that is found in a standard volume of blood, also known as the "grams percent" figure. Thus a reading of .10 percent BAG means that there are .10 grams of pure alcohol per 100 milliliters of blood.
The liver metabolizes alcohol at an average rate of about one drink per hour, so that any drinking in excess of this rate will elevate the BAG. However, this clearance rate and other physiological characteristics vary greatly, making some people more sensitive to alcohol than others. Also, an individual's responses can differ as a result of aging, illness, fatigue, or tolerance. Body weight, gender, the spacing of drinks, metabolic rates, how much food has been eaten, the drinker's expectations, and even the expectations of others influence the degree of intoxication. A skinny teenager anticipating a big night with friends can become exhilarated on a quantity of alcohol that would produce virtually no effect in a heavy middle-aged man who had just finished a large dinner.
The BAG correlates reliably with loss of coordination, especially for such tasks as precise reasoning, eye-hand coordination, and balance while moving. Intoxication also makes people generally less alert in scanning the environment for hazards, less reliable in interpreting what is observed, and inclined to relax or be easily distracted. At a BAG of 0.05 percent, which for most people requires three or more drinks within an hour, physical skills begin to deteriorate. At BACs of 0.08 to 0.10 percent, most jurisdictions consider a person legally intoxicated. At BACs of 0.15 to 0.30 percent a person can grow stu-porous or lose consciousness. Above 0.30 percent a person can die due to respiratory depression or inhaling vomit while unconscious.
Another important measure of drinking, besides the amount consumed in a single drinking episode, is the average amount of alcohol drunk over many drinking episodes. There are several ways to obtain such statistics, but the most valuable source of information is household surveys of the general population. These survevs do have limitations, however. Most important. aims and fouehted in a retrieval system, transmitted or otherwise copied for or private use, without written permission from the publisher, except I ourooses of official use bv the United States government.ts sweetness
